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LYRICS 


ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 


ae the downs there were birds flying, 


Far off glittered the sea, 
And toward the north the weald of Sussex 
Lay like a kingdom under me. 


I was happier than the larks 

That nest on the downs and sing to the sky— 
Over the downs the birds flying 

Were not so happy as I. 


It was not you, though you were near, 
Though you were good to hear and see, 
It was not earth, it was not heaven, 
It was myself that sang in me. 


[1] 
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THE FLIGHT 


We are two eagles 
Flying together 

Under the heavens, 
Over the mountains, 
Stretched on the wind. 
Sunlight heartens us, 
Blind snow baffles us, 
Clouds wheel after us, 
Ravelled and thinned. 


We are like eagles; 

But when Death harries us, 
Human and humbled 
When one of us goes, 

Let the other follow 

Let the flight be ended, 
Let the fire blacken, 

Let the book close. 


I COULD SNATCH A DAY 


I could snatch a day out of the late autumn 
And set it trembling like forgotten springs. 

There would be sharp blue skies and new leaves shining, 
And flying shadows cast by flying wings. 


[2] 





Sara Teasdale 
, 


I could take the heavy wheel of the world and break it— 
But we sit brooding while the ashes fall, 

Cowering over an old fire that blackens, 

Waiting for nothing at all. 





EPITAPH 


Serene descent, as a red leaf’s descending 
When there is neither wind nor noise of rain, 

But only autumn air and the unending 
Drawing of all things to the earth again. 


So be it, let the snow fall deep and cover 

All that was drunken once with light and air. 
The earth will not regret her tireless lover, 

Nor he awake to know she does not care. 


“SHE WHO COULD BIND YOU”’ 


She who could bind you 
Could bind fire to a wall; 
She who could hold you 
Could hold a waterfall; 
She who could keep you 
Could keep the wind from blowing 
ig, On a warm spring night 
With a low moon glowing. 


[3] 
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AN END 


I have no heart for any other joy, 

The drenched September day turns to depart, 
And I have said good-bye to what I love, 

With my own will I vanquished my own heart. 


On the long wind I hear the winter coming— 
The window-panes are cold and blind with rain; 
With my own will I turned the summer from me, 
And summer will not come to me again. 


THE TUNE 


I know a certain tune that my life plays; 
Over and over I have heard it start 

With all the wavering loveliness of viols, 
And gain in swiftness like a runner’s heart. 


It climbs and climbs; I watch it sway in climbing 
High over time, high even over doubt. 

It has all heaven to itself—it pauses, 

And faltering blindly down the air, goes out. 
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BERKSHIRE NOTES 
FEBRUARY TWILIGHT 


I stood beside a hill 

Smooth with new-laid snow. 
A single star looked out 

From the cold evening glow. 


There was no other creature 
That saw what I could see— 

I stood and watched the evening star 
As long as it watched me. 


IN THE WOOD 


I heard the waterfall rejoice, 
Singing like a choir, 

I saw the sun flash out of it 
Azure and amber fire. 


The earth was like an open flower 
Enamelled and arrayed, 

The path I took to find its heart 
Fluttered with sun and shade. 


Sara Teasdale 


And while earth lured me, gently, gently, 


Happy and all alone, 


[5] 
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Suddenly a heavy snake 
Reared black upon a stone. 





AUTUMN DUSK 


I saw above a sea of hills 
A solitary planet shine, 
And there was no one, near or far, 
To keep the world from being mine. 


A DECEMBER DAY 


Dawn turned on her purple pillow, 
And late, late, came the winter day; 

Snow was curved to the boughs of the willow, 
The sunless world was white and grey. 


At noon we heard a blue-jay scolding, 
At five the last cold light was lost 

From blackened windows faintly holding 
The feathery filigree of frost. 


Sara Teasdale 





BOUND WINGS 


IN THE THIRD PERSON 


This is absurd (he thought) to be 
Crushed under personality! 

Yet I should like to know the cause 
Of feeling caught in my own jaws— 
(Eternity: the dragon wreath, 

His tail gripped in his rigid teeth). 


Look from yourself! (he thought). Behold 
Immense humanity manifold! 

From Paradise to Bethlehem— 

The inexorable road for them— 

Bound to the earth from boundless sky, 
Millions of them; but all are I. 
Beneath the stars, beneath the sun, 
Millions and millions, every one 
Myself, myself!—myself repeated, 

Now triumphant, now defeated; 

The brutes enduring every sin, 

The saints such as I might have been; 
Yet every one of them in wait 

With dragon jaws predestinate, 

Fiend and angel waiting alike 

For me to stray within his strike. 


This is illusion (then he said, 


(7] 
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Trying to struggle from the dead): 
Men are but mirrors, where I see 
Myself, myself innumerably. 

My eyes are mine; hence everywhere 
I see reflected my own stare. 

My eyes are mine; hence I can see 
Only my own identity. 


(And yet he was not sure at all 

It was phantasmagorical, 
Knowing, when everything is done 
That we are ultimately One. 


And even if his eyes did cheat, 
How did that save him from defeat, 
Himself deceit caught in deceit?) 





BURNING BUSH 


One morning in eternity 

I thought myself into a tree. 

I felt my breast push with the sheen 
Of leaves expanding into green; 

I felt my arms like living wood 
Thrill with resilience as I stood; | 
I felt the sap within my spine 

Rise like the heart-blood of the pine. 


[8] 














Put off thy shoes (there was no sound) 
And root thy feet in holy ground. 


I stripped my body to the breeze, 
The naked fellow of all trees; 

And stood again with arms outspread, 
My self almost untenanted. 


Then, with a roar, there rose in me 

The flames of a strange ecstasy. 

My leaves, my branches unconsumed, 
With blossoms terrible I bloomed; 

So tense, the whole world was obscured, 
While, for a moment, I endured. 


Then the fierce heat and brilliance died. 
I shuddered, cold. On either side 


S. Foster Damon 


The sun and moon stared like dead thieves. 


My arms seemed naked of their leaves. 


S. Foster Damon 
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PETALS OF DARKNESS 


Sometime . . . I have stood in a strange garden 
At midnight—something there is reminds me— 
And yet I know that I have breathed no fragrance 
Like the dark-scented sweetness of your laughter. 


Sometime . . . I have wept in a strange garden 
At evening—I recall a little, dimly; 

Yet I have tasted no such drugging incense 

As the deliciousness of your remembrance. 


Long ago I laughed aloud in dreaming— 

Ages ago, when earth and the moon were darkness. 
Was it because, in the silvery glamour of star-birth, 
And shadowy murmur of suns, I drank your smiling? 


If there were any balm in being bitter 

1 could drink bitterness; or any help in weeping, 
I too could weep; but there is only silence, 

And the dear mellow torture of jour kindness. 


Long ago I swooned in a strange garden 

Upon your lips, your eyes, your hair, your breathing- 
I know it now, though I can not remember. . . 

And now you pour the thin wine of your friendship. 


Long ago I wept in a dark garden 
For joy 





something there is reminds me: 


[10] 




























Clifford Franklin Gessler 


Yet I have not been touched of any gladness 
Keen as the deathly solace of your presence. 


SLANTS 


I shall never be done chanting the song of the palms: 
How the cocoanut palms lean over the jade lagoon 

As the trade winds lean over the lava-mountains; 

How the slant of them whispers into a man’s blood 

Till all his thoughts slant with the trade winds’ slant, 
And he wants to linger and drink of the nuts of the palms 
And be indolent in the fringed shadows of palms— 

Till he shall ripen and loosen and drop from the stem 

As nuts ripen slowly, and drop, in the shadows of palms. 


STAR-DANCERS 


Rongo told me how, when a boy, he lay 

In a pandanus thicket on the Night of the Stars, and saw 
The maidens of his tribe, with eloquent arms tossing, 
Dancing nude in the starlight the ancient rite of the stars; 
Heard, over the obligato of the tropic night, 

Old women chanting the ancient prayer to the stars 

And how the spear of a sudden terror pierced him, 

So that he shrieked and fled, and came no more 

To the sacred hollow between mountain and sea. 


And I thought, in the Night of Stars if I could be 
A girl, brown and straight-limbed, flower-garlanded, 


[11] 
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Dancing in holy nakedness under the sky 

The ancient undecipherable rune of the stars; 

Or at the last an old woman, weary with wisdom, 
Chanting with hollow notes of gourd drums 

The old, obscure litany of the sky, 

I might be comforted, and dream no more of gardens 
Impossible and afar, or the cool silence 

Of moon-pools of forgetfulness, and the dim 
Intolerable vision of forbidden peace. 


Clifford Franklin Gessler 


APRIL 


It’s that roustabout, born of a fairy mother 
Playfellow month that never grew old, 

Cradled in the moon with the wind to brother, 
Fed on tempests and sun and cold. 


Whisk of rain and a bag of blowing, 
Sudden sun like a dream of light, 

Dart of birds, and a violet growing, 
Clouds that shake out stars at night. 


Kiss of the woods on an up-town corner, 
Maple wings through my winter door 
When I am sick of life, a scorner, 
Trip me up, April—laugh once more! 
Janet Norris Bangs 


[12] 
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THREE PORTRAITS 


A LADY 


Somehow, I cannot weep to see her dead. 

There is an ordered peace about her now, 

A graciousness that well becomes her—more 
Than the dull fretful striving of her life. 

Her little-girlhood, full of drudgery, 

Her shy, pinched maidenhood, the endless round 
Of ugly tasks a farmer’s wife must do, 

Fitted so ill her sensitive fine soul. 

Of late, at twilight when I passed her gate, 

I often saw her struggling with the weeds 

That always seemed to choke her flower,beds. 
Sometimes I heard her husband calling out, 
“Better quit, Ma—you’ll work yourself to death 
A-fussin’ over flowers—and they no good.” 

It may be that I fancy it—somehow 

She seems a lady come into her own, 

Delicately proud, at rest among her flowers. 


THE HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SEAMSTRESS 


She had the placidness of well-kept gardens, 

The health of young green things growing in rows. 
Her earth-brown hair crumpled in tiny waves, 
And there was sturdiness about her clothes. 


[13] 
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She never lost her hearty satisfaction 
In days, by meditating on the years; 
Or hid a bitter ring beneath her laughter 
Because it was so very near to tears. 


_ A lifetime spent in making children’s dresses 
Might seem to some a frittering, trivial thing; 
But hers was elemental as my garden, 
Fresh-hoed and growing lustily in spring. 


A FATHER 


None of all his children thanked him 
For the life they found so galling. 
Though for them his flimsy promise 
Spent itself, as blossoms falling 
From wild apple-trees, to give 
Wormy fruit a chance to live. 


Dumbly, doggedly, he struggled, 
Though he saw them snatch his savings 
Greedily, like hungry sparrows, 
Quarreling above his slavings. 

Of his little he kept none; 

Nor bought joy for anyone. 


Dead! He never left the prison 
Endless work had built about him. 
Dead, distrustful of his fellows, 


[14] 








Ethel Verry 


Wondering why the gods should flout him. 
And the hurried winds that pass 
Sow his grave with prairie grass. 
Ethel Verry 


EMPTINESS 


I would trade my peacefulness 
For sorrow any day, 

Going about my silent house 
Neither sad nor gay; 


Reading books and making calls 
And slowly growing old, 
Touching with my finger-tips 
What I never hold. 


I would trade my peacefulness 

For a little sorrow. 

I would clasp it close today 

To think about tomorrow. 

Margie-Lee Runbeck 
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INFINITIVES 
Still dreams—shimmering as through rose-silk fringe 
To ache 
For refuge in a silent soul, 
For murmurs of a beating heart. 
To crave 
The moments of nocturnal peace, 
While working in a calcimined, 
Brickwalled, dusty shop. 
To feel 
The needles at your finger-tips, 
The crooked feeling in your back 
From bending over; 
An angry consciousness of hurrying, 
And factory bosses. 
To be tired 
Of the steady refrain: ' 
“We want production,” 
“Easy on the cost,” 
“Ship, ship, ship.” 
To touch 
Costly silk gliding through your hands. 
To have 
Your senses dulled by beauty made ugly. 
To see it 


Flowing, pouring in daily cascades and 


Lost in a noisy shipping-room, where 


[16] 
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Herman Reinstein 


Italian speech breaks with staccato 
Swiftness into the dull hum of machinery. 


To hold 


Your pay-check and feel your still dream— 

Gauzes ripped from the embroidered 

Patterns of your imagined dream-life— 

Splintered into tiny bits, lost and forgotten 

In the great grab-bag of life—God’s gam- 
bling joke on humanity. 


LILLIPUTIAN 


He loved to tinker with tiny tools. 

The tiny clink of glass, 

The taste of rare home-made tid-bits, 

The feel of tiny pebbles in his hand, 

All brought him strangely closer to himself. 
In his small still dreams, 

The cat, the dog, 

Even his wife was small; 

There were tiny belts, tiny screws, tiny nails, 
Hammers, wires, pliers; 

A little world for Lilliputians. 

His dream was always short and small. 


By trade he was a blacksmith, 
And now he is our milkman. 
Herman Reinstein 


[17] 
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THE CARIBBEAN 
BORINQUEN 


I will take my brush, 

Paint for you— 

Septentrional skeptic !— 

Violet dark 

Where the mango-root nestles, 

Mauve chute of coco-stem 

Dropt from the sky 

Aslant from sun-showering fronds; 
Red... gold . . . purple 
(Brush dripping shattered sunlight), 

And the tiptoe peacock beauty of our sea. 


' 
k 
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Oh, if I could only paint 
Hot noon scent 
Of yellow-carpeted orange-groves! 


TODAY 


Today the virgin Spring 

Is dancing in her seven veils- 

Violet, Emerald, Ultramarine, 

Amber and Purple and Soul of Purple, 
And Crimson very tender. 


[18] 






















Ellen Glines 
R. I. P. AMOR 


Leaping flames from ashes 

} Seek not to recall, 

Nor where the ember flashes 
Let any tears fall! 


ver 


Dead ashes, heap them 
A couch for thine unrest; 
Living tears, oh keep them 
To cool thy breast! 
Ellen Glines 





ESSENCE 


{ I loved you—beautiful, bizarre: 

Wide mouth, live red as poppies are; 

Hair black as black-splashed hearts of them; 
Slim, slender as a poppy stem; 

Nor dreamed till you lay—vivid—dead, 
That always I had loved instead 

A song—a star. 


Ethel Arnold Tilden 
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BETWEEN THE BRACKETS 


I have seen the rain-drenched pavements 
Sparkle like diamonds— 

(I was down and out). 

And again they have repelled me, 
Looked horribly greasy 
Like the knives of an eating-house— ' 


(After a run of luck). 


pe RFR a WT EE 


While cellos and violins 

Sang a tormentingly beautiful 

Andante of Tschaikowsky’s, 

And even the stars leaned on the hill-tops 
To listen, 

I wondered if the hot-dog man 

Would cover expenses— 

(And I love music). 


She rushed to my back-door, 
Face distorted with terror, grief. 
“Come quickly—he is stricken,” 
She whimpered. 

It was most annoying: 

I was punctuating a jingle— 
(That morning I had said to him 
Sincerely, 

“Any time you need me ...’’). 


[20] 
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Richard Butler Glaenzer 


Light enough to illumine a tenement 
Was focused on her slender form 
Glittering like a sword-fish 

In the moonglade; 

The continénts acclaimed her beauty: 
I forgot her— 

Snowflakes filled the night air, 
Myriads of moths. 

(Feminine loveliness sings to me). 


Fog rolled over the mountain-crests, 
Poured down the slopes, veiled completely 
The candelabra of the yuccas, 
The sky-blue larkspurs, 
The red splashes of Indian paint-brush: 
I was at peace in nothingness— 
(The rainbow is my palette, 
The sun my pot of gold). 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 


SONG AFTER TRAVEL 


Oh dear, this mad heart I took journeying !— 
Showed it bright doorways, bought it a ring, 
Gave it four buckles, a dress with a train! ... 
Now it gasps back to its sorrow again. 


Kathryn White Ryan 
t] 
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THE CREATION TO THE CREATOR 


I ask for bread and Thou to me 
A stone dost give. 

I long to die: Thy stern decree 
Bids me to live. 


I plead for love, and in my heart 
Thou stirrest pain. 

I beg for peace, but Thou dost start 
Remorse again. 


The stone Thou givest I will take 

And bravely eat, 

Though my mouth bleed, though my teeth break 
On Thy love’s meat. 


The law Thou givest I accept 
Because I must. 
Thy jealous pride reminds me yet 


That I am dust. 


My life is Thine, for Thou canst will 

A soul like me. . 

Thy creature . . . broken, done, I still 
Belong to Thee. 


Mildred Pluma Foulke 
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THE ROSE AND GOD 
Meditations of a Persian Mystic 


What are you, rose?—lips that lean back to meet 
The June-long kiss of the sun? or fervid wine 
Born of dark pangs, though trod out by the feet 


Of spring’s wild votaries? Will the breeze incline 
His waving curls and drink with tremulous hand, 
Then lurch away to drowse at last, supine 


On yielding grasses? As your leaves expand, 
Rose, you repay the dower that nature brought: 
The sun begot you, and the warm breeze fanned 


Your widening buds; till earth, whose womb was fraught 
So patiently, might flaunt in recompense 
A living ruby. Deeper must be sought 


Your soul, that perfume of the inward sense 
Which men call beauty, that red kiss of joy 
Which bathes my being—who knows how or whence?— 


Till I am steeped in rapture. No mere toy 
Of subterranean looms are you, sweet rose, 
That frost or drouth or canker may destroy. 


The color that exhales, the scent that glows, 
Your many-petaled indivisible grace— 
Like mists the dawn-light wears, but later throws 


[23] 
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Aside—what were they but a withered face, 
A starless night, a chord that felt no thrill 
Of passion’s fingers, could I neither trace 


The light that from your bosom throbs to fill 
Your emerald shrine with awe, nor dream some tone 
From which your deep thoughts limpidly distil 


As music! Love is roused by love alone; 
You, rose, unbarring paradise to me 
Are therefore God. How could He else be known 


To mortals than in sensuous rhapsody? 
Naught that is told us may we comprehend 
Until we taste and breathe and hear and see 


And handle. Rose, in you the ineffable Friend 
Has three persuasive voices: perfume, touch 
And color. Though your song may seem to end 


Tonight, your petals whirled off in the clutch 
Of winds, like wounded doves that hawks pursue, 
Your beauty shall for me be ever such 


As at this moment, when love speaks in you. 
You blossom in my breast, as warm, as red 
As my own heart; and my heart blossoms too 


In God’s heart. Through all time and space are spread 


Roses unfading, ever-fragrant, more 
And more; across the earth, and overhead, 


[24] 
























Charles Wharton Stork 





Reflected on the ocean’s tranquil floor; 
Until the universe is one vast rose, 
Nature and man, with God the flaming core, 

Whence love to every crimson petal flows. 

Charles Wharton Stork 


THE HAWK 


Across the bristled and sallow fields, 
The speckled stubble of cut clover, 
Wades your shadow. 


Or against a grimy and tattered 
Sky 


You plunge. 


Or you shear a swath 
From trembling tiny forests 
With the steel of your wings— 


Or make a row of waves 

By the heat of your flight 

Along the soundless horizon. 

Raymond Knister 
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IN AFRICA 


Be glad, Africa, for that sun 
Which strikes the white man down— 
The white man with his sample-bag, 
His railroad, his tin town, 
The sweating progress which he brings 
To rob you of the ease of kings. 


Yours is the wild and lovely land 
Untouched by human blight; 
Yours is the wilderness’ last stand, 
Beauty's last desperate fight. 
Fever and tse-tse and fierce sun- 
Without them you were soon undone! 


THE FIRST-BORN 


Three thrills are granted even an Englishman, 
And one’s his first-born— 

The first sight of the young scion af his line, 
The heir of all his race, his dream made manifest. . . . 


I passed by Kanda yesterday, first time these three 
years. ... 

Was that Navasha?—that slim girl I knew, 

Who, lightfoot, through the dark euphorbia’s shade, 


Daring the leopard’s spring, her father’s spear, 


[26] 
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Cecil Fohn 


Won to my camp one moon-white night, 


Breathless with youth . . . desire . . . risk? 
Pong... pong... her hoe stabbed at the curling 
earth, 


Her apron of goat-hide was black with soil, 

Her legs thick-swathed in fronds to shield from blows; 
Across her flopping breasts cut the sharp line of thongs 
That held a baby to her sweating back. 


Pong... pong . . . the kid’s flat nose went bump 
Until she saw me. 
Navasha ... yes... fat... flabby. 


A toddler plunged across the field, bare as its earth, 

Ramming his bullet head in fright against her knees; 

Smiling, she laid her hand upon his head and turned him 
towards me. 

Banana belly, spindle legs and bullet head, 

Lips thick and flat— 

Not black his skin but brown, café au /ait. 


My God, must my blood now go on and on, 
Scratching its wool, picking at sores, 

“ee Drinking stale waters from its mother’s cows? 
Was that the image of my moon-white night, 
Fruit of my cheated senses, my sick heart 
That reached for what it knew not? 


Well, that’s my first-born! 


[27] 
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THE OLD-TIMER 


We found him where the lion had left off; 
He’d tried just once too often that fool pass 
Of hunting wounded siméa in tall grass; 
He’d learned his lesson, he who used to scoff. 
We left him there beneath a pile of stones 


To guard from further crunching his cracked bones. 


There wasn’t much he’d left us to thumb o’er; 
His knife, his gun—a good dunduke too, 
Three-seventy-five—but cartridges too few; 


His boy had cornered all the scant food store. . . . 


An extra shirt, tobacco, matches, hat— 
No letters—he’d been out too long for that! 


Socks, dirty blankets, salft, a frying-pan, 

Two koodoo hides, the best I’ve ever seen; 
Then, wrapped in a torn linen, almost clean, 

Of all fool things—a white-lace, spangled fan. 
Girls haven’t used those now for thirty years; 
He must have trekked it round the hemispheres! 


THE EXILE 


I have no hope—I am not quite a fool; 
This life was never made for such as you. 

We do not dress for dinner by this pool; 
Chakula’s not a rite—it’s often stew! 


[28] 
































Cecil Fohn 


A thatched roof is no shelter for your head, 
Matting would hardly serve your slender feet; 
For Africa your beauty was not bred, 
I have no hope. But, O my very sweet, 
When silence stills the babel of strange sound, 
And star-shine fills the dark with eerie gleam, 


And night and beauty work their will around, 
I have no hope—but oh, I have a dream— 


A dream of all desire has ever felt, 
Of you beside me, tender, gay and true. 

I should have loved some woman of the veldt, 
But, O my dear, my heart has gone to you! 


DISILLUSION 


The love of you is restless in my heart, 
It will not sleep, it will not let me sleep; 
Too well I know the light and veering part 
That you will play, know well how ill you keep 
Soft promises of tender moods—too well 
The certain end of all my dream I know . 
But love of you is like a fairy spell, 
It works its will—it does not let me go. 


UNFORGOTTEN 


On nights like this I break my heart again, 
For beauty is unbearable alone: 


[29] 
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A white moon overhead, black shadow underfoot, 
And space around me like a silver sea 
Misted with moon. 

Beauty and night—inquisitors 

That rack me to their will, wringing the cry, 
“If you were only here!” 

Here—breathless, close against my heart, 
The dear gay voice, the bright beloved head, 
The slim consenting fair white grace of you! 
But you are in an English bed. . . 

And not alone. 


If these black women had but long soft hair! 


HA! 


My brother writes the country’s to the dogs, 

His seat’s uncertain, Labor is to blame. 

At Brixtam he was heckled in his speech; 

He’s got two more to make this week 

Just when he’d like to stay at home and hunt— 
(Old Potts was downright insolent today 

When he jumped fences—damn the fellow’s oats, 
He paid him well!—but England’s spirit’s lost). 
Milly was poorly—nerves: if you’d ask him, 
Women are too much coddled in these times. 
Her mother’s coming down—there is a shrew! 
Living is devilish high, the servants spoiled. . . . 
Why don’t I come and take my place at Home? 


[30] 






































TO AFRICA 


We lovers of your wilds 

Are freedom’s slaves; 

We cannot live but in your liberty. 

We come— 

Blinded, our faces to the sun, 

Hoping not much of you, nor over-caring; 
Asking only this: 

Joy in your wildness, like a wanton’s love; 
Death, sure and sudden, when the joy is done. 


TANGANYIKA 


High headlands dreaming in the sun; 
A stretch of solitary shore, 
Crossed only by the lion’s spoor 
Or by the antelope’s worn run, 
Where, blue as bluest lapis-lazuli, 
Wash in the waves of Tanganyika’s sea. 


What immemorial time has seen 
Unchanged the lovely lonely land, 
Unscarred the solitary strand! 

How still the ages here have been! 
Doom is upon it—the white curse 
Of Progress and the Jingling Purse! 


Cecil Fohn 
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COMMENT 
BYRON 


O*X the nineteenth of April, 1824, died George Noel 
Gordon, Lord Byron—poet, peer, personality of inter- 
national importance. One of the most dramatic figures of a 
dramatic epoch rounded out fitly his spot-light career by 
dying in full armor, so to speak, as general in command of 
troops fighting for freedom on soil sacred to beauty. Even 
the fates assisted him to expire at the romantic moment, 
by making his physicians rob his fevered body of twenty 
ounces of blood four times in two days, so that there was 
nothing for an empty heart to do but stop its ineffectual 
beating. 

And the heart of Europe, in sympathy, almost stood still 
at the news. No Englishman who had ever lived—not 
Shakespeare, Marlborough or Newton, not Elizabeth or 
any lesser king—could so have silenced for a moment the 
nations of the earth, or wrung such sorrowful tears from 
millions of eyes. 

And one is born 

To make the sun forgotten, 
said Emerson. In Byron’s day he was that one—whatever 
he did struck’ a bell that was heard around the world, a 
bell whose echoes we still detect after a clamorous century 
of loud voices and great events. 

It was not merely that he was a poet—Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, his contemporaries, were never heard of outside 
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of England, and very little inside. It was not that he was 
a peer—British lords kept to their caste at home and made 
little stir abroad. It was not that he was romantically 
beautiful to behold, with a beauty intensified and darkly 
stained by that bitter scar of the twisted foot. It was not 
that he was a gay Lothario, with a string of feminine 
hearts to his credit, mysteriously knotted with purple 
deeds. No, it was none of these, nor all of them combined. 
For besides all these there was that indefinable magic 
which still sets all of us on the quest. It was “personality 
plus” —and then plus once again. 

Of course Byron knew what was going on in the world— 
in whatever world, social, intellectual, political, he moved 
in. For under all his poses and passions a shrewd sense 
of humor and a fundamental! common-sense prompted one 
of the keenest, most observant minds in Europe. His 
letters show him probing the cant of his time, penetrating 
individual and national hypocrisies with swift precision. 
And they show him also a sincere and practical enthusiast 
for human liberty, hating and working against oppression 
wherever he found it. But he was no fanatical doc- 
trinaire, like Shelley, who would make over rock-bound 
institutions in a day. He took his world as he found it 
and played his part in the drama according to its rules, 
but played it for all he was worth with the true, if some- 
what theatrical, sincerity of a great actor vaunting a 
proud role. 

He never missed a point, and, as with all keen players 
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for whatever stakes, instinct served him better than 
reason. Was the world weary of the placid pentameters 
of Cowper and Thomson, and eager for pure romance?- 
even while he enthused theoretically in praise of the old 
fashion, and strung out Hints from Horace to prove it, he 
had Childe Harold up his sleeve. Was his age tired of 
the Georges and the Bourbons, and hopeful of “liberty, 
equality and fraternity” ?—Byron, while accepting jeal 
ously every privilege of rank and wealth, while using his 
peerage as a vantage-ground, railed at all the feudal 
tyrannies in poems and letters, and fought for the free- 
dom of Italy and Greece, as he would have fought for that 
of England, with his money, his pen and finally his sword. 
But did ever a major poet begin so mildly! Reading 
Hours of Idleness, \ reflect upon the swift dismissal which 
such freshman verses would be punished with in this 
office. And even the first two cantos of Childe Harold, 
which made him famous and gave him the London smart 
set to play with—even these are juvenilia, rhymed elo 
quence draping a melodramatic attitude struck to satisfy 
his instinct for giving the people what they secretly 
wanted. And he went on responding to their romantic 
desire, perfecting the orotund-eloquent style in the second 
half of Childe Harold, piling Ossa on Pelion of romantic 
adventure in Lara, The Corsair, The Giaour, and other 


poems and plays “written for women’’ which betrayed 


the poet’s genius by their rush and color and occasional 
flashing lines. 
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All this while he was falling into and out of love with 
debonnair insouciance, writing innumerable letters to his 

mentor Lady Melbourne and various younger ladies, 
getting married and unmarried and exiled for his virtues 
as well as his sins, taking refuge in the beauty of nature and 
of old Italian towns, and renewing his inspiration in fresh 
love affairs under the blue skies of Venice and Ravenna 

Well, as a poet where does he stand after these hundred 
years?—for it should be our business to strip his work of 
all those so potent glamours of personality, rank, beauty, 
amatory indiscretions, political enthusiasms; to disregard 
as well the over-severe reactions of contempt which these 
glamours have evoked during the past century; and to 
judge his poems as works of art. 

If the romantic poems are mostly in the orotund- 
eloquent style, still few English poets have used it so 
effectively as Byron in, for example, the Waterloo passage 
and the ‘“‘deep and dark blue ocean”’ passage in the latter 
half of Childe Harold—stanzas which, as every school-boy 
knows, roll magnificently off the tongue. If no: the purest 
type of poetry absolute, orotund-eloquent verse of this 
quality is yet of proud and authentic lineage, the Eliza- 
bethan drama and Paradise Lost having admitted it freely 
to their sacred pages except when the muse demanded 
higher service. Byron could swing it almost to grandeur 
when moved by his genuine love of wild nature, or by 
proud and tragic episodes of human history; and moreover 
he used it to dignify contemporary events, and noble 
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scenery which he was often the first to praise. So the 
best of the plays, Manfred and Cain, have similarly a true, 
if somewhat pompous, sincerity of motive, and an organ- 
richness of sound and movement; if not man communing, 
naked and in secret, with his maker, they are at least man 
richly robed among all the scenic splendors and thunders 
of a great stage, proclaiming to a rapt audience the bitter 
rebellion of his heart against the tragic sorrows of his fate. 
At least Byron’s plays are not, like The Cenci, imitations 
of the Elizabethan model, which indeed he was far from 
admiring. Their inspiration, if hardly either Elizabethan 
or classic, was perceptibly Gallic. 

Somewhat demoded now, perhaps, are these proud 
poems which marched so triumphantly around the world, 
though most of the moderns may well envy their passion 
and power. At least he was no “ wax lily”’ but very much 
alive; he had guts as well as five active senses; and more- 
over, he loved Swiss mountains better than English 
gardens, and democratic simplicities better than caste 
conventions. Today, however, it may be in order to 
inquire in which poems he made most effective use of his 
volcanic temperament and his swift and often too facile 
style. What poems are the finest and frankest expres- 
sions of his genius, the most beautiful and the most pro- 
foundly sincere? 

Well, Don Fuan—the earlier cantos—is Byron’s master- 
piece, no doubt; The Prisoner of Chillon, as a dramatic 
monologue, rises to a fierce beauty beyond the rhymed- 
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eloquence class, while the Sonnet to Chillon and two or 
three lyrics (She Walks in Beauty, Oh Snatched Away in 
Beauty’s Bloom, and especially There Be None of Beauty’s 
Daughters) are among the treasures of the language. Let 
us pause long enough to quote the last of these, which 
changes, in the middle of each stanza, from four-time to 
three-time with a truly Shakespearian loveliness: 
There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee, 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charméd ocean’s pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming 
And the lulled winds seem dreaming. 
And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 
Whose breast is quietly heaving, 
As an infant’s asleep. 
So the spirit bows before thee 
To listen and adore thee, 
With a full but soft emotion 
Like the swell of summer’s ocean. 

In Don uan Byron essayed a mode new in English, 
which suited his temperament admirably, both as poet 
and man of the world—a mode of conversationally 
familiar narrative verse, mainly satirical but rising at the 
call of the theme to higher levels of seriousness and beauty. 
Chaucer, in his Prologue, had used a familiar style; the 
eighteenth century, from Pope to Goldsmith and Cowper, 
had been busy with familiar satires and everyday de- 
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scriptive narratives; but no one had effected quite this 
combination of lightly touched humorous satire, sharp 
description, and narrative covering episodes amusing, 
pathetic, tragic, absurd—indeed, sometimes all four to- 
gether, with the careless inconsistency of life itself. It 
was an unshrinking realism then new to poetic art and 
not yet improved upon by any of the moderns who have 
worked in this genre. 

The stanza Byron chose would have been difficult for 
any poet less facile to handle; but he plays delightedly 
with its triple many-syllabled rhymes, and evidently 
enjoys its adaptability to every mood, from trivial to 
tragic. No touch could be lighter than his in the passage 
about his hero’s mother, for example. Here is one stanza: 

Now Donna Inez had, with all her merit, 
A great opinion of her own good qualities. 
Neglect indeed requires a saint to bear it, 
And such indeed was she in her moralities. 
But then, she had a devil of a spirit, 
And sometimes mixed up fancies with realities, 
And let few opportunities escape 
Of getting her liege lord into a scrape. 
Contrast such trifling with this famous stanza from the 
farewell letter of Don Juan’s first love: 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. Man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart; 
Sword, gown, gain, glory; offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition to fill up his heart— 
And few there are whom these can not estrange. 
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Men have all these resources, we but one— 
To love again, and be again undone. 


The ghastly shipwreck episode or the Haidee love-story 
might be quoted to show the poet handling pathetic or 
tragic incidents without forsaking the conversational tone, 
lit even here by grim humor. Of course he carries the 
thing too far—in the later cantos of the unfinished “epic” 
one gets very tired of the Empress Catherine, and the 
fresh humor hardens into a dry cynicism. But the poem 
throughout is the straight, sincere, satirical utterance of a 
clear-sighted, keen-witted, not wholly cynical man of the 
world, whom life had favored with more than her usual 
allowance of roses and rotten eggs. 

Byron, being a lord, was cursed with snobbish friends, 
and the worst snob of them all was his biographer Tom 
Moore, whom he had so gallantly saluted in one of his 
most quoted poems: 

My boat is on the shore, 
Any my bark is on the sea; 


But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee! 


Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 

When Moore and Murray burned Byron’s memoir, 
which he had entrusted to Moore as his most mature and 
sincere work, they committed a crime against him and 
us for which contempt is too slight a punishment. “Most 
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of my poems have been written for women,” said Byron; 
“this memoir is written for men.” The two sycophants 
trembled, no doubt, before its frank discussion of con- 
temporary people, ideas and events—the truth must be 
hidden forever! And so these illuminating pages were 
destroyed. We can hardly over-estimate the loss; for 
though critics may differ about Byron’s poetry, there can 
be no two opinions about his prose. His letters are almost 
beyond criticism as the searching, flashing, wholly sincere 
confidences of a man profoundly and humorously aware 
of himself and his world. The memoir could have been 
no less; it may have been even more. 

In these hundred years Byron’s fame has been blown 
back and forth by many winds. But today he would 
seem to be secure of his rank among the great poets of 
his time. And if not the greatest soul among them, at 
least we may grant him the clearest head and the most 
compelling personality. H. M. 


NAVAHO VERSE RHYTHMS 


Having examined in detail the metrical patterns and 
musical rhythms of about one hundred and fifty Navaho 
song-texts or poems—ritualistic, magical and personal— 
I have to offer certain observations on Navaho verse- 
patterning. 

Like all primitive songs, the Navaho poems have very 
abrupt changes in rhythm, usually from a three to a two 
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beat; their rhythms consist of syncopation of rhythms 
one against the other. Such changes are characteristic 
also, it may be noted, of Greek music, where the paeonic 
and hemotic rhythms, in ratio 3:2, overlap each other. 

Now practically all Navaho poems are sung, and their 
words are composed at the same time as the music they 
accompany, or else are forced to fit a tune already popular. 
When the adaptation of words to tune is difficult, mean- 
ingless syllables are inserted, vowels are elongated, words 
are contracted, until the notes and words coincide. This 
process results in an irregular verbal rhythm, and in a 
conflict between musical rhythm and metrics which must, 
of course, result in victory for the musical rhythm. 

The next question is then, what controls the musical 
rhythm? Navaho singing is frequently unaccompanied, 
and is not usually danced to. The song controls, rather 
than is accompanied by, the rite action. Without the 
suggestion afforded by regular action or drum-beat, how 
do the singers set their rhythm? Does not the emotion, 
after all, control musical rhythm? I believe it does, for 
wherever the musical rhythm changes, I note that the 
idea of the words changes likewise; that at the point 
of change in beat, the emotion changes color. 

In English songs, where the thought of one line is 
syntactically related to the thought of another, the verbal 
and musical rhythms flow smoothly. Is it not therefore 
possible that some peculiarity in the way in which Indian 
ideas and emotions are presented in song makes essential 
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the very frequent changes in Indian song-poem rhythms? 

Navaho songs, especially those of a ceremonial nature, 
consist of a series of predications. One can connect these 
predications only after learning the entire traditional 
background of the tribe. Sometimes six or eight predica- 
tions of the same idea are made: the healing value of 
tobacco, for example, is mentioned four times by asserting 
the healing value of each of the parts of the tobacco plant. 
Moreover, so long as the predications in a song proceed 
from the same fundamental idea, they tend to be expressed 
in the same parallelistic pattern and verbal rhythm. 
When a new idea is predicated, the parallelistic pattern 
and the verbal rhythm both change abruptly. One pred- 
ication of six words may be followed by another of eight, 
and the rhythms will differ accordingly. 

This predication method of composition may account 
for the abrupt changes in verbal rhythm. In the cere 
monial songs, where the gap in idea between predication 
and predication is greater, the change in rhythm is more 
abrupt than it is in the narrative songs. When a story 
must be told, the connection between predication and pred- 
ication must be closer. 

But there is still another problem to be solved: Why do 
foreign listeners to these Indian songs note the changes of 
rhythm and feel them to be crude; whereas the Indian 
singer does not seem to feel them at all? The Indian 
singer, fully conscious of his traditional background, intent 
upon the connection between it and the predications he is 
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making, can make the transition from rhythm to rhythm 
with perfect ease. For him the gap between idea and idea, 
rhythm and rhythm, is filled in by the connotations 
widening out from the statement of his religious or poetic 
symbolism. He fills in subconsciously the transition from 
one musical beat to another. 

‘bhe characteristic of abruptly changing rhythms, then, 
may be explained by the fact that the Indian’s emotional 
waves, which control his patterning of thought, rise and 
fall much as do those of any modern poet, but in song- 
poems only the crests of these waves appear. All the 
upward sweep and eddying out of these waves is, for the 
uninitiated, lost. In the struggle between verse and music 
rhythms, music rhythm would win were it not for the 
psychological tendency to make musical rhythm support 
the change in emotion or idea. But this psychological 
tendency is so strong that in song-poems the rhythm is 
largely controlled by the parallelistic predications of idea. 

Dr. George Adam Smith’s remarks on Hebrew poetry, in 
The Early Poetry of Israel (page 17), strengthen our con- 
viction that parallelism exerts a control over metrical 
patterning and musical rhythm. He says: 

If parallelism be the characteristic and dominant form of Hebrew 
verse, if the Hebrew poet be so constantly bent on a rhythm of sense, 
this must inevitably modify his rhythms of sound. If his first aim be to 
produce lines each more or less complete in itself, but so as to run parallel 
to its fellow, it follows that these lines cannot be always exactly regular 


in length or in measure of time. If the governing principle of the poetry 
requires each line to be a clause or sentence in itself, the lines will 
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frequently tend, of course within limits, to be longer or shorter, to 
have more or fewer stresses than are normal throughout the poem. 

I believe that the irregularities in Navaho rhythmic 
patterns may be accounted for, as are those of Hebrew 
poetry, by the primitive poetic tendency to balance poetic 
ideas first only in respect to meaning; later, in further 
states of advancement, as the sense of form grows, yjth 
respect to rhythm. The following also might as well have 
been written of Navaho as of Hebrew poetry: 

The clauses or sentences which are universally, or almost universally, 
coincident with the rhythmic lines, stand in couplets, or less frequently 
in triplets [in Navaho in quatrains or larger groups] parallel in meaning 
to each other. In other words, the balance of music in the lines is 
wedded to—I think that it is controlled and modified by—a balance of 
thought and meaning. 

Because of the prevailing parallelism some alliteration, 
assonance, and rhyme are found both in Navaho and 
Hebrew poetry. The Navahos have not, however, reached 
that state of poetic evolution where rhyme is used to 
re-enforce other metrical devices. 

Finally, it may be suggested that the balance and par- 
allelism of rhythm in Navaho poetry may be imitative of 
balance in the accompanying rite-action. No definitely 
imitative rhythm is discernible, but the ceremonial songs, 
accompanied by rites, are more parallelistic in metrical 
beat than are the narrative songs; and the rite-action may 
also be called parallelistic in that it is repetitive, with slight 
alterations ascending towards a climax. 

Eda Lou Walton 
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REVIEWS 
AGAINST THE MIDDLE-AGED MIND 


Spring and All, by William Carlos Williams. Contact 

Publishing Co., Paris. 

It is all too easy to dismiss contemptuously poetry one 
doesn’t “understand,” and all too difficult to find a poet 
articulate enough to tell us what he means, what he is 
attempting to do; so that when a book of both verse and 
prose, like Dr. Williams’ Spring and All, appears it should 
be hailed with delight. For this poet has attained an 
established position with the apostles of the newer forms 
of poetry, his work is recognized, and he speaks with 
some authority. 

But so stubborn is the middle-aged mind, and so slyly 
has it stolen upen us, usurping the youthful spirit ot 
inquiry and adventure—the spirit which used to keep 
our doors open to every wind of change—that we prefer 
to keep the doors locked and the shades down, and sip 
the toddy of self-satisfaction beside the warm fire of our 
old beliefs. But take a peep out of the window? What 
antics are these hoodlums up to? If it is a dance they 
are performing, it doesn’t look like one to the middle- 
aged mind, which grew weary while the fox-trot and the 
tango were new. 

Let’s at least learn what it is all about. For thirty 
pages or so the traditionalists are the object of an attack 
from twenty-four points of the compass at once; and we, 
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upside-down in the middle of it, are carried along as by a 
whirlwind, keenly enjoying the sensation. I shall not 
attempt to describe Dr. Williams’ prose, except to say 
that it achieves its object, clarity, by swiftness and flight, 
by gleeful gusto. The toe pirouettes, but there is a 
wicked kick in it. And so you have gone a long way 
with him before you discover just where he proposes to 
land you. You won’t get back easily, either. Perched 
now upon the mountain-top, you survey with him a newly 
created world (and it is spring too), and listen to him 
asking you what you are going to do about it. 

If you have shaken off middle-age in this adventure, 
you are prepared to hear what he has to say. And here 
we are: 


Barehanded the man [of imagination] contends with the sky, without 
experience of existence seeking to invent and design. 

In great works of the imagination a creative force is shown at work 
making objects which alone complete science and allow the intelligence 
to survive. . . . [Such works] stand between man and nature as saints 
once stood between man and the sky. . . . The modern trend is toward 
an imaginative understanding of life. 

The only means he [the artist] has to give value to life is to recognize 


it with the imagination and name it: . . . I let the imagination have its 
own way to see if it could save itself. . . . I began then and there to re- 
value life. 


Poetry: new form dealt with as a reality in itself. 


Briefly, Williams’ contention is that poetry should be 
written when in the “condition of imaginative suspense”’: 


Not to attempt at that time to set values on the words being used 
according to pre-supposed measures, but to write down that which hap- 
pens at that time, 
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And the words used, thus detached from their ordinary 
significance, will all inevitably march one way, toward the 
essence of the poem. The poet should use as his material 
forms common to experience, so as not to frighten the onlooker away but 
to invite him; . . . things with which he is familiar, simple things—at 
the same time to detach them from ordinary experience to the imagina- 
tion. Thus they are still “real” . . . but in a peculiar way—detached. 


In this way works of art will be “reality itself:” 


They must not give the sense of frustration, but a sense of completeness, 
actuality. Itis not a matter of “representation” but of separate existence. 


This strikes me as being an enlightening statement. 
I see how it could be used. 

Knowing so much of Dr. Williams’ technique, it ought 
to be easy to “understand” his poems. But they still 
elude. However poems are not to be “understood”; 
they are to be approached as reality. They are to be 
experienced. 

One experiences life with a view to understanding it 
later; with a hope of doing so, at least. I take one of 
these poems, and “experience” it. That is, I read it, 
and give myself to it as wholly and sympathetically as 
I am able. Obviously I shall not get the same reaction 
as when I experience life. I experience life through my 
senses; written words are apprehended through the in- 
telligence. When I read, I am immediately out of the 
realm of direct sensual perception; I am experiencing 
Dr. Williams. He is not attempting to choose words 
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for their significance to my intelligence, he is not “setting 
values” on the words used; he is writing down that which 
happens when in the condition of imaginative suspense. 

This “condition of imaginative suspense,” known to 
everyone who creates or attempts to create, is a moment 
when the threshold between the conscious and the sub- 
conscious is lowered, when that rich, vital, secret realm 
is drawn upon. It is a realm without a directing intelli- 
gence. It holds the meaning of experience—its funda- 
mental sensual significance—without being in the least 
able to shape it in an orderly architectural manner, to 
give it form, to make it “understood.” The intelligence 
at this moment is suddenly and enormously enriched with 
a lapful of treasure from the subconscious, has now 
material to work with, to shape into a poem. To seize 
this treasure, this raw material, because of its “reality” 
and offer it unshaped—in this poet’s own words, “‘to 
write down that which happens at that time’’—does not 
create a poem. It sets down in essence a dream, pure 
matter of the subconscious. 

So I would resist this poet’s argument by contending 
that at the moment of imaginative suspense significant 
material from the subconscious becomes available to the 
conscious mind. The poem is not created till the intelli- 
gence has shaped it. 

One gets a peculiar dream-feeling from many of 
Williams’ poems. Others, however, seem to have had 
contact with the intelligence. The poems are scattered 
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ng through the book, sometimes interrupting the prose in 
ch the middle of a sentence. Of the dream-like ones, an 
se. untitled example may be found on page 38. I will give 
to the first third of it, as it illustrates what I mean: 
- O “Kiki” 
ib- O Miss Margaret Jarvis 
lm The Backhandspring 
Ili- I: clean 
ja- clean 
clean: yes. . New York 
ast 
to Wrigley’s, appendicitis, John Marin: 
skyscraper soup— 
ice P P 
ith Either that or a bullet! 
Ow Once 
ize anything might have happened. 
” You lay relaxed on my knees 
y } yni 
; the starry night 
to spread out warm and blind 
not above the hospital— 
ure Pah! 
‘ It is unclean 
ing which is not straight to the mark 
ant ez : 
In my life the furniture eats me— 
the 
Hi. the chairs, the floor, 
the walls 
j which heard your sobs 
of drank up my emotion— 
had they which alone know everything— 
red and snitched on us in the morning— 
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This is obviously emotional, but has not the clarity 
of emotion shaped by intelligence. Yet a few paragraphs 
later Williams says: “I think often of my earlier work 
and what it has cost me not to have been clear!” 

However, this method followed on other occasions has a 
happier result, happier for the middle-aged reader at least. 
And so, hastily reviewing all the poems, I perhaps super- 
ficially decide that the formula works well when the poem 
is (apparently) objective, but that it causes confusion 
when the poem deals with subjective experiences. But 
then, while I understand Williams’ prose, I don’t under 
stand—I beg pardon, I mean intelligently experience— 
many of his poems. His formula is the one the Spectrists 
used; it seems to be in vogue among many of the new poets 
of the day. But I think poetry is created only when the 
consciousness is already so aware of the subconscious 
material that it spontaneously shapes it into a clear form. 

After reading Dr. Williams’ book one is convinced that 
design is fresher and more beautiful when the imagination 
works directly upon material from the subconscious; one 
decides that the very next creative moment shall be de- 
voted to the experiment of writing down “that which 
happens at that time” of imaginative suspense. And if 
the middle-aged mind steps in and prunes down, re- 
expresses or otherwise interferes with the white-hot con- 
geries of words, it will be because we are, alas, too middle- 
aged to object, because after all we like to see works of the 
imagination “looking like nature.” M. A. Seifert 
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The Tide Comes In, by Clement Wood.: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 

Mr. Wood’s poetry is sound, solid, deliberate, thought- 
ful, argumentative; but alas, somewhat pedestrian. His 
steed rarely clears the earth, but then, many readers prefer 
Dobbin to Pegasus, and these will be borne along through 
this volume in quiet meditation at an even metrical pace. 
If they are not carried to the upper air—after all a rather 
disturbing sensation—they can consider cosmic themes 
with this poet on the more comfortable level of the solid 
ground. 

The Eagle Sonnets are perhaps Mr. Wood’s best poem 
thus far. They are a well rounded eloquent expression 
of his philosophy of life and death, a philosophy which 
will appeal to countless people who have lost the religious 
orthodoxies and are searching for ground to stand on in 
a mysteriously shifting universe. Two of the sonnets may 
be quoted to show the poet’s drift. Here is JJ: 

I have been sure of three things all my life. 
The first is that I am—a final one 

That yields no room for doubt or windy strife, 
More certain than the blazing of the sun. 

The second, that I was—a fainter fact, 
Broken by sudden blanks and curious lapses; 
A shadow to each living thought and act, 

Yet shadowed by a host of vague perhapses. 


The third and last of these, that I shall be: 
A moment leading to a lengthening span, 
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A fragment formed of continuity, 

A child forever growing into man. 

These things are sure. . . . O you who grope for four, 
Know, man is sure of three, and never more. 


And here is XV JJ: 


We cling to life because we are a veil 

Of thoughts, over a vast unthinkingness. 

For its few seconds, thinking lifts its frail 
And timid form—and then the bottomless 
Urges of being, blinder than the mole, 

Blind as the battered rock that sleeps forever, 
Speak the authentic mandate of the soul, 
Ruling the brain, so impotently clever. 


If the bedevilled brain, driven and breaking, 
Ask of the self, should I not rather die, 

Than stretch forever on a rack of aching? 
Gloating stupidly, whip lifted on high, 

The will beneath, as rank as swamp-land fennel, 
Lashes dog reason back into his kennel. 

What is the rank of such sententious, high-sounding 
reasoning, considered as poetry? The philosopher would 
find its thinking trite; to the poet its swinging cadences 
seem obvious. But it is rhymed eloquence of a certain 
nobility, fitness and wide appeal. It has its place, and 
many people find it a boon, as giving shape and sonorous- 
ness to their own vague thinking. H. M. 


THREE FOREIGN ANTHOLOGIES 


Les Cing Continents: Anthologie Mondiale de Poésie Con- 


temporaine, par Ivan Goll. La Renaissance du Livre, 
Paris. 
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Three Foreign Anthologies 


An Anthology of Italian Poems, 13th-19th Century, selected 
and translated by Lorna de Lucchi, preface by Prof. 
Cesare Foligno. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Contemporary German Poetry, chosen and translated by 
Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

If American readers are not fully informed in regard to 
modern poetry all over the world, it is not the fault of 
anthologists and translators. The above three volumes 
are fairly recent; besides these, Porrry’s library contains 
translated collections from almost every corner of the so- 
called civilized world: the Lewisohn Poets of Modern 
France, the numerous Stork translations from the Swedish, 
the Waley and Lowell-Ayscough and Obata books from 
the Chinese, the Livesay one or two from the Ukrainian, 
Near-East collections Slavonic, Czech, Jugo-Slav, Ar- 
menian and Russian, translations from Spain and Latin- 
America and from our own aboriginal tribes. Most of 
these have been reviewed in our pages, and Poetry itself 
has printed translations from poets of fifteen languages. 

Such a record, covering only the last ten or twelve 
years, shows what influences tend to make modern poetry 
as cosmopolitan an art as music, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. The poet can no longer isolate himself in 
his own garret or garden and hope to make any impres- 
sion on the ever-enlarging world. Moreover, he realizes 
that appreciation of international currents will not risk 
his individuality or the keenest loyalty to his locale. 
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Of the above three books, that of Ivan Goll, who is 
“a bilingual Alsatian,” is the most comprehensive— 
interesting, moreover, as an indication that even French- 
men, perhaps the most self-satisfied in the arts of all 
peoples, are demanding French versions of poets outside 
their boundaries. We might gloat over the fact that the 
Groupe Anglo-Saxon \eads off Mr. Goll’s “five continents,” 
that “U. S. 4.” precedes “‘ Angleterre,” that six of the 
eight Americans represented in translation are Middle- 
Western, and that the book opens with Carl Sandburg’s 
Chicago—the poem so severely handled ten years ago 
when the group which it led received the initial Levinson 
Prize. Sandburg goes pretty well in Léon Bazalgette’s 
translation, also Masters, Pound, Sherwood Anderson, 
Amy Lowell, Oppenheim and Orrick Johns; their free 
verse being more effectively put into French than Lind- 
say’s quatrains in Lincoln Walks at Midnight. 

No Georgians appear in Mr. Goll’s book, England being 
represented by Aldington, Flint, Rodker, and our own 
T. S. Eliot, and Ireland by James Stephens and our 
almost-own Padraic Colum. The other four continents 
include a Groupe Latin—from France to Greece and 
Roumania, from Mexico to Chili; a Groupe Germanique— 
Germany, Holland and Scandinavia; a Groupe Slav, 
counting five nations; and a Groupe Oriental, embracing 
not only the Far East, Turkey and Armenia, but Les Fuifs 
(among them Morris Rosenfeld), the negroes of Africa, 
and our American aborigines. The classification of this 
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Three Foreign Anthologies 


very up-to-date and comprehensive collection is sug- 
gestive, and its scope is further indicated by a list of 
forty-five translators. 

It is difficult, and most unfair, to judge the modern 
German poets by translations, even through the work of 
such adepts as Mr. and Mrs. Yarmolinsky. One would 
be forced, on such a basis, to dissent widely from the 
enthusiasm of German critics, and of such German- 
Americans as Herman Scheffauer, as to the originality 
and vitality of the modern German movement. How- 
ever, it has led away from the “smooth sweet stanzas” 
of the Heine imitators, and has carried some of the 
younger poets into futuristic extravagances of “fevered 
experimentation and passionate subjectivity.” The brief 
Introduction and the biographical notes are helpful. j 

The Italian anthology, which stops at 1g00, is less in 
our province. The translator has a delicate feeling for 
the movement and sound-values of the old forms—she 
translates the sonetto, the canzone, the madrigale, etc., into 
English lines ringing with just enough tinkle of artifice to 
suggest happily the tune and rhythm of the original along- 
side. . Among the nineteenth-century poets she is more 
encumbered with conventional tools and restraints, 
though she handles her material as well, perhaps, as one 
may reasonably expect. For translations, as Professor 
Foligno admits, are at best an artificial product. 


H. M. 
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NEWS NOTES 

We are happy to announce that the Young Poet’s Prize of $100 will 
be offered again this year, thanks to the generosity of the Friday Club 
of Chicago. We feel that this prize is a particularly important one be- 
cause it is awarded to some promising young poet who has not as yet 
received much recognition, and may be more in need of both artistic and 
financial encouragement than he or she will be later on. We therefore 
wish to express our special appreciation to the Friday Club. 

To spare new readers the trouble of inquiring, it may be well to explain 
that, with the exception of verse by the staff, all poems printed in the 
magazine during the year (from October to September) are automatically 
entered in the contest for prizes, and no others are considered. 

The Nation’s annual poetry prize of $100 has been awarded to Scudder 
Middleton, for his Fezebe/. And the editors have awarded a second prize 
of $50 to Genevieve Taggard for 4 Parable of Paradise. Wilbert Snow’s 
Advice to a Clam-digger is given honorable mention. 

The Freeman, one of the most interesting of the liberal weeklies, has 
ceased publication. We regret especially the discontinuance of its dis- 
cerning criticism of poetry. 

On the other hand, The Stratford Monthly, of Boylston Street, Boston, 
resumes publication. Its announced intention is to “cultivate the field of 
contemporary literature in all lands, untrammeled by conservative 
dogma or convention, and at the same time unimpeded by modernist cult 
or clique. . . . It will award, every three months, a prize of $100 for the 
best poem submitted to the editors during those three months. There is 
no limitation of space or theme.” 

A library is to be erected as a monument to Joyce Kilmer at Campion 
College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. Manuscripts now in possession of the 
Kilmer family will be placed in a room dedicated to relics and memories 
of the poet. We are informed that Mr. Kilmer loved the surrounding 
country and had hoped to associate himself with the school. 

Ernest Walsh, whose group of poems appeared in our January number, 
has recently returned from France to California. 

Marguerite Wilkinson will conduct a course in modern verse one hour 
a day this summer at the Middlebury Schoo! of English, in Vermont. 
The school attracts post-graduates, teachers of English, and writers. 

Miss Eda Lou Walton informs us, 4 propos of her article on Navaho 
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News Notes 


rhythms: A study of Indian metrics, symbolism, and general poetic 
quality is being made by a number of students under the direction of 
Professor B. P. Kurtz of the University of California. From the col- 
lected material and from his own research, Professor Kurtz expects to 
get information for a comparative study of the poetries of different 
primitive peoples, of the possible origins of poetry, of the connection 
between material culture, religion, and poetic expression. He has his 
students go to original sources, the primitive texts collected by accepted 
anthropologists. 

As we said prematurely last month, Miss Walton’s essay represents 
two years’ work with tribal singers, when she was preparing a doctorate 
thesis of which this article is a brief abstract. 


Our readers require no introduction to Sara Teasdale (Mrs. Ernst 
Filsinger), formerly of St. Louis and now resident in New York. Her 
Love Songs (1917), Flame and Shadow (1920), etc., are published by the 
Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, of Philadelphia, is the editor of Con- 
temporary Verse, the translator of Scandinavian poetry and the author of 
Sea and Bay (John Lane Co.). 

Mr. Richard Butler Glaenzer, of New York, Bermuda, and Hollywood, 
is the author of Beggar and King (Yale Univ. Press) and Literary Snap- 
shots (Brentano’s). 

Mr. Cecil John is a young English poet who has resided in various 
British colonies in Africa, and has not yet been published in his countries 
of birth or residence. 

Mr. Clifford Franklin Gessler is a newspaper man now resident in 
Honolulu. 

Janet Norris Bangs (Mrs. E. H.) lives in Chicago, Kathryn White 
Ryan (Mrs, Edwd.) in New York. 

The other eight poets make more than our usual number of new 
arrivals: 

Mr. S. Foster Damon, of Cambridge, is in the English department of 
Harvard. He is represented in Eight Harvard Poets, and is the author of 
William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

So far as the editor knows, none of the other poets has published 
volume, and most of them are young: Mrs. Ellen Glines, born in 
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Connecticut, now lives in Santurce, Porto Rico. Miss Margie-Lee 
Runbeck lives in Boston and writes for the Christian Science Monitor 
and other papers, running a summer camp in Plymouth for variety. Mr. 
Raymond Knister is a “born and raised”’ young farmer at Blenheim, 
Ontario. Miss Ethel Verry, of Iowa City, has been studying for a 
master’s degree at the state university. Mr. Herman Reinstein lives in 
in a suburb of Chicago. Miss Mildred Pluma Foulke is a college student 
in Buffalo, N. Y. Ethel Arnold Tilden (Mrs. F. C.) is attached by 
marriage to the faculty of the De Pauw University in Greencastle, Ind, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

King of the Black Isles, by J. U. Nicolson. Covici-McGee Co., Chicago. 

Ballad and Lyrical Poems, by John Shaw Neilson. The Bookfellow in 
Australia, Sydney, Australia. 

Montana Trails, by Edna Alberta Bailey. Erskine Macdonald, Ltd., 
London. 

Romance of Niagara and Other Poems with Some Wisdom in Prose, by 
William More Decker. Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Fesus of the Emerald, by Gene Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

An Outland Piper, by Donald Davidson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Little Mirrors, by Susan Miles. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

Poems, by Francis J. Bowen. Basil Blackwell. 

Poems, Part II, by Malcolm Taylor. Basil Blackwell. 

A Half Century of Sonnets, by Gustav Davidson. Nicholas L. Brown, 
New York. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Austin Dobson. Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, England. 

Shepherd’s Purse, by Florence Randal Livesay. Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, Toronto. 

The Garden of the Sun, by Albert Ernest Stafford Smythe. Macmillan 
Co. of Canada. 

The Miller’s Youngest Daughter, by Grace Fallow Norton. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

The Conflict, by Elsie Paterson Cranmer. Merton Press, London. 

Grandmother's Garden and Honey from Weeds, by Julia Organ Rider. 
Privately printed. 
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